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PREFACE 


The title given to the thesis upon its inception 
is larger than the final result justifies, The subject 
matter of the thesis deals with the development of the 
so-called “social movement" in the Protestant church in 
Americae The introductory sections are given in order 
to present the background of the change in religious 
thinking that took place at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The thesis attempts to outline the history of 
that movement, to evaluate its contribution to our pres- 
ent day church life, and to express our judgment of the 


situetion in which the church now finds itself. 


FREDERICK W. MORRISON 


San Jose, California 


) 


THE MODERN CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


"A voice crying in the wilderness" 


foward the end of the nineteenth century titanic forces were at 
work changing the very structure of American life. An era of trimn- 
phant business enterprise had ushered in a new economic order. "From 
the mines of California, from the forges of Pittsburg, from the forests 
of Michigan, from the metalled mountains of Montana, wealth beyond the 
dreams of Midas" began to pour into the mighty cities of the Caste Yat- 
ural science had fired the imagination of the world and was having a pro- 
found effect upon current philosophy which was turning from its distinctly 
theological emphasis toward a more secular type of thought. 

In the field of religion Darwin's theory of Evolution was shaking 
confidence in the old authoritarianism. The scientific method of thought 
had been applied to the field of religion in the "higher-criticism" of 
the Bible. The result was a new emphasis upon the social teaching of 
Jesus and a eo caveinsiien of the Old Testament prophets, an accent almost 
unheard in a day of intensely individualistic religion. A religion with 
an exclusive emphasis upon the things of the spirit was "natural enough 
among & people lacking in material paeua" bat it was compelled to adjust 
itself to the "aquisitive drift in American life.” Beard in his volume, 
“Phe Rise of American Civilization",characterizes this period as "The 
Gilded Age't and declares that “if the ethics of the historic faith con- 
tinued to satisfy pulpit and pew in many rural regions, doubts and guan- 


dries certainly appeared in the great centers of industry, wealth and 


poverty, particularly as the blows at Pittsburg, Homestead and Pullman 
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While most of the preachers "went serenely on preaching salvation 
in another world as the chief end of men" here and there a new voice 
was heard like one crying in the wilderness, They were ringing voices, 
and were soon to be joined by many others until the chorus of their pro- 
test was to be heard upon city street and beside prairie road. Among the 
first were Walter Rauschenbusch and Washington Gladden, Jane Addams and 
Graham Taylor. They were among the pioneers who pointed out the task of 
the modern church to face and attempt to solve the perplexing social pro- 
blems that were the product of a rapidly changing order. 

It was due to the leadership of Walter Rauschenbusch more than any 
other leader in the church at that time that the term "Social Service" 
became the watchword in religious activity. His book "Christianity and 
the Social Crisis" was the most discussed book of the time. It was among 
the first published in what wes later to become a veritable stream of lit- 
erature flowing from the religious press of the day. Born in a German 
Lutheran home into a family with a background of six successive generations 
of protestant ministers, he became, in his early manhood, pastor of a German 
Baptist Church on the west side in New York City. For eleven years he strug= 
gled with the problems of his parish and entered richly into the lives of 
his people. Handicapped by an increasing deafness that limited his opportun- 
ities in the pastorate and yielding to his native instincts as a scholar, he 
accepted an invitation to a teaching position in the Rochester Theological 
He thus returned to the city of his pirth and to the institution 


yeminarye 


from which he was eraduated in 1886, and with this city and school his name 


was to be permanently linked. 


Rauschenbusch not only popularized the new emphasis in religious circles 


but in general life as well. A series of prayers which he wrote were published 
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in one of the popular magazines as frontispieces and created great in- 
terest. For the first time the social passions of the day found expres- 
sion in the language of ritual and devotion. Later these prayers were 
collected and published under the title "Prayers of the Social Awakening." 
Among his later works was &@ volume entitled "A Theology for the social Gos- 
pel", Ina course of lectures given at a summer session of the Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley he proposed a series of ritualistic acts that 
woulddramat ize the emotions of the social gospel in public worship. 50 it 
was that he not only ventured far in advance of his time in the application 
of new religious concepts to the world's life, but he also attempted to form- 
ulate methods and direct new modes of thought by which these new ideals 
could become interwoven into the very fabric of vital religion. 

The essence of Rauschenbusch's message was that religion has not one 
put two great functions to perform. "There are two great entities in human 
life - the human soul and the huwnan race- and religion is to save them both. 
The soul is to seek righteousness and the Kingdom of Pere "This high task 
of making human life and human society the realization of the Father's lov- 
ing will for his children; this is the substance of the spiritual life, of 
which the services and devotions of the church are but outward forms. " Thus 
there came from the wilderness of New York's west side a prophet, who before 
he went to his great reward, was not without honor in his own country. 

The city of Chicago furnishes the setting for two of the most valuable 
experiments in the pionser effort to interpret the social implications of 
the Christian gospel. Graham Taylor, fresh from Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, came to that city to occupy a chair in Social Economics. With his 
establishment of Chicago Commons was begun one of the first and most im 


portant enterprises of this type, a social settlement identified with a 
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university program. In 1886 Jane Addams opened Hull House "amid the 
dreary industrial wastes of Ghicaen". Motivated, as she describes it 
herself, "by the impulse to share the lives of the poor, the desire to 
mike social service, irrespective of propaganda, express the spirit of 
Christ- an impulse as old as Christianity itself", she began a work that 
has immortalized her name. 

Such organizations formed a laboratory for the study of many social 
problems and through their activities brought into conference repre senta- 
tives of the working class and those who were eager to befriend their cause. 
For the first timethe prosperous citizen of the boulevard became conscious 
of the conditions in the great industrial sections of his city. It was in 
Hull House, through the efforts of Florence Kelley, that the first fight 
was waged on the question of child labor and sweat shop conditions in Ill- 
inois. Kindergartens, free libraries , recreational facilities and the fur- 
nishing of 2 forum for the debate of questions of social ineqwlity, were 
some of the contributions Seaorey uapebiaece of this type. ‘The voice of 
Graham Taylor is still heard in the land and his wesence is a familiar 
one at every great gathering of social workers. It was to Jane Addams 
that the progressive elements turned in 1912 when seeking a running mate 
to Theodore Roosevelt when the challenge was thrown down on pehalf of 
"decent government and fair pley". 

While Walter Kauschenbusch found his throne of power in a professor's 
chair, Graham Taylor and Jane Addams wrought through the new forms of their 
own invention, it remained to Washington Gladden to demonstrate what the 
churches coulda accomplish through the work of the pastorate. From his pul- 
pit Gladden "flayed the plutocracy in scorching words" only to step down 


from the roster to take his place at the council table in his city of Col- 
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umbus. Serving the city in the capacity of councilman was in keeping with 
his effort to carry his gospel into the practical life of the city's affairs. 
Perhaps unknowingly he made even a greater contribution to the social move- 
‘ment when he contributed his hymn 


"© Master, let me walk with thee, 
In lowly paths of service free." 


to a hymology that was barren of any adequate expression of social religion. 
Until that time the hymns sung by the churches expressed the individualistic 
thinking of the time and emphasized heavenly rewards to the exclusion of any 
conception of a kingdom of God on earth. 

Thus the pioneer work of such as these aroused the church leaders to a 
new sense of responsibility to work for the creation of a just and righteous 
social order. Others, such as the little group of Christian socialists about 
Boston, made significant contributions to the discussion of the problem, but 
it was upon these that the churches looked eagerly for leadership in the 


kore 
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preaching and the practice of the social gospel. 
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"Love +t neighbor as thyself." 


It is not surprising that the religious leaders who had been in 
the habit of turning to their sible for the inspiration and author ity 
for their teaching should now search the scriptures for the basis of 
the social gospel. ‘The richness of the material they fowmd must have 
astonished them. For those of us who are accustomed to the current in- 
terpretation of the propets and the gospels it seems incredible that 
their social implications could have been so obviously overlooked. It 
illustrates the fact that the human kind is likely to find what it is 
looking for. Now that the key had been discovered the Bible proved a 
veritable treasure chest. The magnificent utterances of the Old Tes— 
tament propehts and the challenging statements of Jesus concerning the 
Kingdom of God on earth furnished ample sermonic material. 

Of course the socializing tendencies within the field of religion 
were but a part of the tidal movement that was being felt in Philosophy 
and Science, Economics and Politics. In no field, however, was there 
such a richness of tradition, in this respect, as in religion. One of 
the contributions of Rauschenbusch was to interpret that scriptural heri- 
tage. Once the prospector's pick had wearthed these seemingly buried 
treasures there were many eager to delve with renewed interest into the 
prophets and gospels. What they prought forth was not only a wealth of 
illustrative material bearing upon modern problems but a sense of auth- 
ority born of association with great spirits who attached the vice and 
selfishness of their day with the declaration "Thus saith the Lord". 

When Charles R. Brown was invited to deliver the Ilyman Beecher lec- 
tures at Yale University in 1905=6 he chose as his subject "The Social 


Message of the Modern Pulpit". Illustrating his own method, as one of 


hi 


the popular preachers of the period, he based his lectures upon an ex- 
pository treatment of the Book of Exodus. He states that "it is profound- 
ly significant that this second book in the Bible does have for its main 
theme, not individual safety and culture so much as the regeneration of 
an entire people through a radical modification of the industrial and po- 
litical conditions under which they eee Using the ancient story as the 
pasis from which to draw a modern parallel he found occasion to touch upon 
most of the ills that afflict our social order. Later he was to work out 
the same principle in relation to the Sermon on the Mount. © | 

From its beginning the Christian Church appropriated the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures and the average American, as Rauschenbusch says "knows 
more about David than about King Arthur, and more about the exodus from 
Egypt than about the immigration of the sevivenets, The passion of the 
ancient prophet fa a righteous social order and his attack upon those 
who “built house to house" and otherwise oppressed his neighbor seemed a 
fitting tool to use in religion's challenge to present-day injustice. Set- 
ting out to contend with the twin evils of injustice and oppression the 
modern prophet was ready to accept the principle of his predecessors that 
religion and ethics are inseparable. 

While the Hebrew prophet vigorously attacked the conventional relig- 
ion of his day, which was largely concerned in ritualistic acts believed 
to be pleasing to Deity. end substituted a social message it was not that 
he discounted personal religion; rather he regarded personal religion as 
a means to an end; the end was social. There had been, from the earliest 
days of Israel's history, provision for the poor and oppressed. Every seven 
years the fields were to lie fallow and those in need were privileged to 


gather the uncultivated crops. The poor had the right to glean in the 
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fields and orchards following the harvest. A hwgry man passing through 

a field was permitted to eat of the grain or fruit. The laborer received 
his wage at the end of the day. Provision ws made once évery fifty years 
when debts were wiped out and all were given a new start. Interest was not 
permitted and if one became a slave through debt he was treated as a member 
of the family and not as an eter ere Of course there were many ways de- 
vised to avoid the demands of these laws but they were deeply woven into 
the traditions of the people. 

It was an uncomfortable congregation that, amidst its luxtrious sur- 
roundings, listened to the stinging words of the mcouth preacher from the 
hills of Tekoa. The priests must have trembled at their altars, trembled 
poth with fear and rage, when Micah challenged them with the question, 
"wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves a year old? Will 
Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousand rivers of 
oil? Shall I give my first-born for ny transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, 0 man, what is good; and what 
goth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy goa?" In the more plaintive voice of Hosea we hear, 
"T desire goodness and not dadutrteen Isaiah, with a great hatred of wrong 
and a great love of righteousness cries out, "Your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you! Make you clean? Put away the evil of your doing from before mine 
eyes} Cease to do evil. Learn to do right} Seek justices Relieve the op- 
pressed! Secure justice for the orphaned and plead for the widow." "4 
In the teachings of Jesus we find this same thrilling passion for right- 


eousness and justice )but a new note has been introduced in his message con- 


cerning God's love for humanity and the need that men love not only God but 
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their fellowman. He cowmted himself among the prophets saying that he 
had come "not to destroy but to fulfill" the best in their traditions. 
There has been an enormous amount of discussion centered in just what 
it was that Jesus taught in respect to the social problems of the race. 
These are problems into which we camot here find space to go. 

Jesus has been claimed by conservative and radical. The socialist 
has declared that Jesus has “his red card". Labor finds in the carpenter 
of Nazareth a champion of their cause. The sociologist sees in his teach- 
ings the fundamentalsof a righteous social order. Amidst all the varied 
interpretations of his message there has been a unanimity among Christian 
scholars that his principles applied to modern life would mean @ revolution 
in social values. "Dare we be Christians?" is the question that has been 
asked by more than one of the leaders of our day. 

It is said of King Robert of Sicily that he "recognized the revolu- 
tionary ring in the phrases of the Magnificat and thought it well that it 
was sung only in Latin." These words, put into the mouth of Jesus' mother, 
are expresSive of his own spirit throughout his life. He felt it his task 
to "put down the proud and exalt them of low degree" and "to fill the hungry 
with good things” even if it meant "to send the rich away empty". 

For the purpose of this introduction it is sufficient simply to men- 
tion the fundamental thesis upon which the gospel rests and which furnishes 
the basis for the socializing influence of his gospel in modern times. First 
of all, and of supreme importance was Jesus’ emphasis upon the value of the 
human soul. He gave to personality a new significance and made it clear that 
no human life is without its value to the whole. Upon this rests much of the 
thought of the democracy of our day. Seconds He taught a new sense of human 


relationships in a divine social order which he termed the Kingdom of God. 
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The man who received the highest rewards in this Kingdom was to be the one 
who served his fellow man best. To live wmsocially is a serious sin. 

Jesus was not 2 social reformer in the ordinary sense of the word. 
"Social and political economy were just as far outside his range of thought 
as organic chemistry or the geography of Meviéa Gis approach to life was 
not economic but moral. His power was explained in terms of a vivid con- 
sciousness of God. However his teachings went deeper than mere morals. He 
had learned the secret of a deeply spiritual life and he interpreted all the 
relations of life in terms of the spirit. True happiness is not to be found 
in the abundance of things possessed but in the possession of an open mind, 
a teachable spirit, a sympathy with our fellowman, an honest purpose to live 
life as righly as possible. In the prayer which he taught his disciples he 
expressed the essential values of religion in social terms. One has the right. 
to ask God for daily bread when he has earnestly desired the advancement of 
his kingdom. With originality and with penetrating skill he pictured, in 
his parables, the social values of life. To these gospels the church was to 
turn with new interest as it began to see their implications for a century 


to follow the one in which machinery had come almost to possess the world 


that had invented it. 
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"The deceitfulness of riches." 


Having suggested the scriptural foundation upon which the new So- 
cial emphasis in religious thought rests, we now turn to a consideration 
of the problem of the changing attitudes that arose during the develop- 
ment of the church. How did it come about that these social principles 
were so largely lost sight of that they needed to be re-discovered after 
nearly two thousand years? In Jesus' emphasis upon the spiritual char- 
acter of the ideal life he stressed the use and abuse of property and 
pointed out the difficulty of making a happy adjustment between the re- 
ligious life and the possession of this world's goods. "Ye cannot serve 
God and eee. he saide In the Parable of the Sower he describes the 
seeds that fell upon wmfertile soil and interpreting the meaning of the 
parable warned against the "deceitfulness of riches": 

The church, in its subsequent development, took two attitudes toward 
the problem of religion and the world. One ws the attempt to escape from 
the world and that expressed itself in the ascetic view of life which came 
to dominate, so evaeie? the medieval world. The second attitude was ons 
of compromise with the world. It resulted in a gradual modification of the 
austere demand of Jesus' religion until the Christian church had prackically 
accepted the modern capitalistic system By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the modern social movement began there was little left of the 
ascetic ideal accept as a kind of vestigial remnant in certain religious 
thinking. There was 4 suspicion abroad that to enjoy oneself wes to be 
wicked. Religious thought had pretty largely come to terms with the world 
and,as the new social thinkers believed,with the flesh and the devil as well. 
In a sense these two developments accrued side by side, acting and in- 


teracting upon each other as time went on. After the days of Constantine 


and when the church had come into its place of majestic power in the Roman 
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world the picture was a very different one than when the followers of the 
Nazarene hid in the catacombs to escape the avenging soldiers. Instead of 
being thrown to the lions for the entertainment of the Emperors they now 
pecame the most privileged of the social classes. The priests were given 
immunity from the taxes that rested with such crushing force upon much of 
the world. The Bishops had the ear of the men in power. when", as Rausch- 
enbusch points out, "the machinery of imperial administration broke down in 
the provinces under the barbarians in the fifth century, the machinery of 
the church remained OS with small properties turned them over 
to the church for protection and became its tenants. families of distinguished 
heritage died out leaving their great estates to the church. The church be=- 
came a law wmnto itself, conducting its own courts, and exerting in many cases 
a power over the laity greater than the state. It would seem that with this 
advantage it showld have saved ina world to a Christian social order. 

®here are two ways of looking at the matter. One is to condemn the 
church,and the only answer that can be made is that the world which it had 
to deal with was so utterly un-Christian that the task was next to impossible. 
Another answer is to say that it did, to a very large degree, acoomplish a 
Christianizing influence. Doubtless both of these statements have elements 
of truth in them. The aifficulties that we confront in making any very great 
headway in the Uhristianizing of our present social order suggests the dif- 
ficulties that have always existed. ‘o the Christian of the second century 
there seemed no moral wrong in human slavery. in ancient times his ancestors 
had sought to please their gods by the sacrifice of their own children. it 
is not surprising, therefore, that in the twentieth century there are many 
who see no wrong in speculation in great city properties which become a 


hatchery of tuberculosis bacilli, in taking advantage of the needs of a fel- 
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low man to buy his labor cheaply, or in the meny other sins that character- 
ize our highly competitive social life. Of course many of the Christians 
of the early church never enjoyed the high privileges mentioned and they 
were told to be content with their lot and that they would reap their re- 
ward in heaven. 

Soit was, that more and more, as men came to think of religion in 
terms of the future they sought escape from this world while yet living 
within it. Monastary cells, the lonely hovel of the hermit, became the 
seat of piety. The hymms of the church indicate that almost exclusive 
emphasis upon heaven as the fulfillment of religion's purpose. "Why should 
Christians labor to make this present life just and beautiful when by its 
wery nature it was sensual and detasing?s. By the time that Saint Francis 
began to preach his gospel of simplicity and poverty the world wes so sick 
of the mammonized religion of the day that they turned eagerly to so Fare 
and beautiful a spirit as the very incarnation of the Christian ideal. 
Christianity was thought to have nothing to do with sociology or politics 
and its method was one of escape rather than conquest. The social teachings 
that were found so plentifully in the Bible were allegorized and thus the ir 
meaning was neutralized. 

Re H. Tawney, in his volume Religion and the Rise of Capitalism", 
has traced the story of Christianity's compromise with the world. Tawney, 
an Oxford University scholar, speaks with authority in this field. He points 
out that "The philosophy which would keep economic interests and ethical 
idealism locked up in separate compartments finds that each of the prison- 
ers is increasingly restive. He speaks of a Lady Catherine de Bourgh, who 
attitude of the early nineteenth century when in a 


expressed much of the 


controversy with a clerical reformer protested "Things have come to a pretty 
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pass if religion is going to interfere with private life". 

If in the early Middle Ages the ascetic principle had applied in the 
more modern times 2 more comfortable gospel ws in vogue. It is a far cry 
from that early day in the church's history when usury was condemed as an 
almost wforgivable vice to the present century when, by popular standards, 
the business man who can amass the eregatest fortune is often regarded as 
the community's most respected citizen. Tawney points out that when the 
Reformation began religion embraced the whole of life. "Economics is still 
a branch of ethics, and ethics of theology; all human activities are treated 
as falling within a single scheme, whose character is determined by the spir- 
itual destiny of mankind...."” The Reformation and its attending influences 
lead to a secularization of political thought, a process extending over two 
centuries, and that was to have 4 profound influence upon religion. "Re- 
ligion", as Tawney writes, thas been converted from the keystone which holds 
together the social edifice into one department within it, and the idea of 
a rule of right is replaced by economic expediency as the arbiter of policy 
and the criterion of conduct." 

We have not space here to more than hint at the thesis developed by 
Professor Tawney. We spoke of the process of adjustment as a compromise. 
This author states that "Compromise is as impossible between the Church of 
Christ and the idolatry of wealth, which is the practical religion of cap- 
italist societies, as it was between the Church and the state idolatry of 
the Roman Empire".”* 

It was the awareness of this situation that thrilled the pioneers of 
the social movement four decades ago. It remains the supreme challenge of 
the Church todaye This brings us to the practical question as to what is 
being done in our present church life to meet this situation. With this in- 
troductory background we now seek to point out the direction of Christian 
thought and effort that attempt to apply the social teachings of the prophets 


and the gospels in our contemporary life. 
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"Thy Kingdom come...on earth." 


By the turn of the century the social movement wes exerting a wide 
influence upon the leaders in social, philanthropic and religious circles. 
A great discontent with things as they then existed characterized the best 
thinking of the time. In some there was born the spirit of the crusader. 
But, as in any popular movement, there were many more who were attracted 
by its form who little understood its spirit. Dean Shailer Mathews, writ- 
ing in 1911, said "Social settlements and 'slumming' too often supplant 
Browning societies as mere diversions of the hour; beseriptured philosophy 
and crude generalization about spiritual organism very often mascuerade as 
sociology."*” But pack of the superficial and trivial was a sincere passion 
to build the Kingdom of God upon the earth. 

Within the churches the term "social service" became the slogan of the 
day. Committees on social service were set to work to discover ways in which 
the church might better serve the community. Forums were organized for the 
discussion of the proposed reforms in industry, politics, and religion. Wot 
a few pastors found 4 languishing evening service imbued with new life when 
directed into this channel. Sunday school classes, young people's societies, 
Y. Me and Y. W. G. Ae groups and student organizations were aflame with the 
new zeal to study the "Social Principles of aa 

Church buildings were erected containing elaborate equipment for social 
work, Gymmasiums, game rooms, bowling alleys, libraries were provided as re- 
ereational centers. The institutional church wes thus born with its effort 
to provide a seven-day week program of activities. Where this work was 6s5- 


tablished by those of sincere social sympathies and with some gxill in their 


task results of far-reaching importance were achieved. ‘Where it was done as 
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@ bait to win recruits to a church with an otherwise unsocialized program 

it was, of course, doomed to failure. Wot the least important in this type 

of work was the pioneering of recreational methods later to be largely adopted 
‘by the school and park systems of most of the cities of the country. 

Not all churches were won to the new point of view in religion; not even 
all ministers. Mamy pastors who found thenselves in deep sympathy with the 
implications of the social gospel discovered that there were powerful influ- 
ences at work to prevént their preaching along that line. They were told by 
those who found it uncomfortable to listen to an arraignment of the existing 
social order, that they must preach the simple gospel. Mention of industrial 
and political affairs in the pulpit was regarded as meddling with things out- 
side the field of religion. It took a high degree of courage to speak when 
such utterances were sure to create disfavor and opposition. Many unhappy 
incidents transpired in the effort to preach religion in vital terms of social 
redemption. But the work was underway and there was a feeling that a new day 
was about to dawn, that a day of righteousness and justice in human affairs 
was just around the corner. 

Par-reaching social reforms were taking place in industry. Organized 
labor was winning many battles. Legislation in several states was helping 
the lot of the worker. Safeguards in health and safety were being introduced. 
Laws assuring the worker ereater justice were being written into the statutes 
of various states. 4 reform effort wes being felt in the business world. A 
popular president was engaged in smashing the trusts in the interest of the 
common people. Politics was experiencing the spirit of reform. The init ia-— 
tive, recall and referendun were new tools put into the hands of the voter to 
protect his interests. eminent scholars and idealists were assuring the world 


that war, as a method of settling international disputes, was biologically and 
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idealistically becoming epcesities As the nineteenth century had been 
the century of the world's greatest material progress the twentieth wes to 
be one of spiritual accomplishments. 

But the end was not yet. If those who inaugurated the social mov eme nt 
had dreamed dreams and seen visions of a new world order they were put vague 
imaginings compared to what now took place. In the quiet of an Aveust day in 
the summer of 1914 the world was startled to find itself engaged in another 
war whose magnitude was soon to become the greatest of any human cataclysm. 
The effect of the war instead of discouraging the prevailing social optimism 
famed it into a flame. This country was swept, as the other allied nations 
were, with a new idealism. We were engaged in "a war to end war". Our great 
president told us that this was the wer that would make the world safe for 
democracy". The central powers were regarded as the representatives of the 
anti-Christian philosophy such as that presented by Nietzsche ani his doctrine 
of the superman. To subdue the armies of the Hun was to put dom the powers 
of Satan. In America industrial and economic problems disappeared with the 
coming of an amazing prosperity that engulfed us. The poets and authors of 
the war literature painted a redeemed world bought with the bloodshed of 
countless youths. Money for philanthropic purposes flowed lixe water. A 
shocked and saddened world waited for the end of the war wheh @ new order was 
to rise from the ruins of the old world. 

With the signing of the armistice and the Treaty of Versailles the per- 
iod of treconstruction" begane Capitalizing the methods and spirit of the 
war days the Protestant churches of America launched the most ambitious under- 
taking of modern times. The Inter-Church World Movement was organized upon a 
proad and comprehensive pasis. A detailed survey of religious and social con- 


ditions was made wmder the auspices of the movement. A gigantic financial cam- 
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paign was set up to raise vast sums of money for Ghurch enterprises, espec- 
ially upon the foreign missionary field. Schemes of local comity and coopera 
tion were proposed that looked toward the diminishing of denominational rivalry 
and waste. It seemed that the truly Christian spirit wes about to take possess- 
ion of the program of church effort. Bishop McConnell had headed a committee 
whose investigations of conditions in the steel industry had made the indus- 
trial kings tremble in their places of autocratic power over the lives of their 
employees. Then, as quickly as it had arisen, the movement collapsed. This 
time it was the victim of the post-wer spirit. The decade of disillusionment 
had set in. 

Following the collapse of the Inter-Church World Movement there set in a 
revival of denominationalism that astonished the progressive religious leaders 
of the country. Before very long the churches were engaged in a warfare of 
their own. The conflict between the old and the new point of view centered 
in the issue of the relationship of scientific and religious truth. Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism were to occupy the stage for the next three or four 
years. The voices of the preachers who continued to preach a gospel of social 
redemption were drowned in the anathemas hurled back and forth by li. Bryan 
and Dr. Potter. For several years some of the major denominations faced ser- 
ious danger of disintegration at the hands of the combatants. When the con- 
flict died away the church found itself facing diminishing prestige and influ- 
ence. ‘to some the torch of social leadership seemed to have passed from re- 
ligion altogether. The Humanists proclaimed their command of the forces of 
human redemption and challenged thoughtful Christians to show cause why the 


church should not forfeit her leadership in that field. 
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For the last two decades the church has been suffering 4 parrage of 
-eriticism. Dr. Harry imerson Fosdick, in 1911, in an article appearing in 
the “Atlantic Monthly" under the title "Heckling the Church"* wrote: "A per- 
usal of current literature in reference to the church reveals how much the 
rage it has become to censure the blunders of organized religion. There are 
fashions in magazine articles as well as in dress, and the present voeue is, 
by any means, to drub the church. Recent essays in which, with force and 
cleverness both friends and foes have pointedly remarked upon ecclesiastical 
failures..e. leave the impression, not only of grievous errors to be eriti- 
cized, buttthat some people are having rare sport criticising eieayeen 

This statement of Dr. Fosdick indicates the spirit that characterized 
much of the discussion of church problems prior to the war. The discussion 
of church and religious affairs nas not diminished butthe spirit has changed 
in recent years. One detects in much of the contemporary solicitations and 
eriticisms of the church a note of anxiety and concern. While there are those 
who freely condemn there are many more who write with a constructive purpose. 
One of the hopeful signs of the time is the enormous amount of able,construc- 
tive criticism that is peing madee Such a pook as the “Impatience of a Parson” 
by "Dick" Sheppard met with far-reaching favor. It voiced the arnest outreach 
of a great soul for a more vital and effective religion to meet modern needSe 
No reader of contemporary religious literature can escape the feeling that 
much earnest and heart searching criticism of the church is being made by its 


friends and with the hope that the church can recapture her place of leader- 


shin and influence in the affairs of mankind. 
Ellwood in his recent volume Phe Reconstruction of Religion" says: "The 


religious revolution of the last two generations, which undermined theologi- 


cal Christianity, however, has left the church all but prostrate and powerless 
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before the immense task which now confronts it. It is the object of this 
book to help show how the breath of life may again be breathed into its nos- 
trils, and how the church can again become the "spiritual power’ which the 
‘world needs to energize and harmonize its Litas® his is but one of many 
books looking toward a combining of the forces of religion and the social 
Sciences as the way in which this renewal of the church's vitality may be 
restored. 

Professor George 2. Tolson in his book “The Kenaissance of Jesus" says: 
"In our generation for the first time in five hundred years it has become 
possible to harmonize science and theology without compromising either; and 
for the first time in Christian history it has become understood that the 
principles of Jesus are really to be applied in all human relationships and 
that the world is a 'subject of redemption’ instead of being fated for des- 
truction. Possibly no more important and far-reaching discoveries have been 

40 
meade in modern times than these." YProfessor Tolson voices the thought of 
many when he says: "Nothing will save our civilization short of the incor- 
poration of the principles of Jesus in modern life by practical men in whose 
hands is the technique of education, industry, politics and international and 
inter-racial statesmanship." * 

The present Humanist movement, as expounded by such leaders as Walter 
Lippmann and others, engages in much the same quest for a just and righteous 
social order but it worss upon the assumotion that religion hinders rather 
than helps in the effort. lost of the attacks leveled at the church are upon 
the basis of the traditional individualism. Progressive religious thinkers 
found in Lippmann's "s Preface to Morals" a severe indictment of religion but 


they were prepared to agree with almost all that he said. They are as willing 


to see the old and ineffective forms of religion fall as any Humanist. But when 
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Lippman attempts the constructive phases of his program there is a lack 
of incentive and purpose that many thoughtful people feel only religion 
can supply. Ellwood's thesis is that Mreligion is a vital element in civ- 
Glization" and that the "attainment of a rational, ethical religion is one 
of the greatest and most fundamental of ow social needs, and nothing could 
be more short-sighted and stupid than an irrational attitude toward religion, 
whether on the part of its defenders or its critics. In the reconstruction 
of our Civilization which we now face, it is time that scientific thinkers 
and the representatives of religion join hands in seeking to promote the 
development of rational religion as the world's supreme sega 

It is not only the professional religious leader who feels that reli- 
gion had an important part to play in the world's reconstruction. One of 
the original thinkers of the day is George Bernard Shaw. He is reported 
to have said: "I am not a Christian, any more than Pilate was, or than you 
are, gentle reader. But I am ready to admit, after studying the world of 
human misery for sixty years, that I see no way out of the world's troubles 
but the way Jesus would nave found, had he undertaken the work of 2 modern 


43 
practical statesman." 


Many scholars are convinced that Christianity as a system of belief has 

broken down and that something definite and convincing must take its place. 

By “christianity” when so discussed they mean the theological, individualistic 
type of religious thought that is indifferent to social problems. "Religion 
is a thing that is evolving, developing, like everything else in the world.""** 
Its present problem is to adjust itself to the mode of modern thought. Ina 
world of social and scientific thought religion cannot ignore either the soc- 
jal spirit or the scientific method. Professor George B. Smith in his "Social 


Idealism and the Changing Theology" contends "that the world revealed in modern 
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science is richer in possibilities of reasonable faith than the old super- 
natural world ever seit Nis says: “Beneath the stirrings and seethings 
of modern unrest, one discerns dimly the outlines of a religion which shall 
trust in the larger future instead of being bound literally to the past;which 
shall glory in the capacity of man to use God's resources to remake this 
world instead of inculcating a passive dependence on supernatural forces which 
lie out of man's reach; which shall develop scientific control into a mighty 
instrument for the welfare of man instead of uttering warnings against the 
tdaneers' of scientific theories." 

It is not enough to say that religion, in the past, has always exerted 
a profound influence over mankinds It is, however, necessary to note that 
the "nature of our social life...is such that if progress is to continue it 
demands constantly the service and sacrifice of individuals for the good of 
ce! paligion acts as an agency of social controle “A religionless 
social world would be a social world of mcertainties, destitute of enthus- 
jasm, and of vision, reduced to the dead level of individual expediency. It 
would be 2 social world in which neither harmony nor good will could long pre- 
vail." The religion of Jesus has its roots in the spirit of love, good will 
and human service. Its permanent success depends upon its ability to incul- 
cate that spirit into the world's life toward the end that we shall have "a 
world-wide, ideal huma society, in which justice and good will shall be 
ee iised?. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, the gifted chaplain of the University of Chicago, 
in 2 recent essay points out that there are certain functions that the church 
has always exercised. It has furnished a collective organism that in human 


society has maintained certain standards that individuals could not have 


achieved, that it has, on the other hand, helped individuals maintain personel 
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standards that without the assistance of the group would have been difficult. 
It has served as the depository of vast and infinitely valuable traditions 
that required the organizing genius of the church to protect and maintain. 
Many of the functions of education, charity, hospital care and other functions 
once provided by the church have now been assumed as public responsibilities. 
the new demands that face the wesent church are, first; To meet the new con- 
ditions that grow out of modern industry, and all the other products of our 
machine age, with a gospel that "fights uncompromisingly against the wee ae 
and service of Mammon wherever it Aciider acedutia that we in America, where 
individualism hathad so large a place in our development, must learn to think 
in social terms. rhat means that we must meet the fordées of individualism 
that are "still mighty among gute fhe third task of the modern church is to 
throw its influence with the social forces that are doing their remedial work 
in the social order. Her work, as well as her prayers must be for “all sorts 
and conditions of men” and must "stir in the heart and conscience of every 
true worshiper, in the most searching and appropriate way that human experience 
knows, the realization of human brotherhood in common dependence upon Goat?” 
Hauschenbuseh anticipated much of present day thought as early as 1907 
when he published his book "Christianity and the Social Crisis." At that time 
he said, "We have seen that the crisis of society is also the crisis of the 
church. ‘The church, too, feels the incipient paralysis that is creeping upon 
our splendid Christian civilization through the unjust absorption of wealth on 
one side and the poverty of the people on the other. It cannot thrive when 
society decays. Its wealth, its independence, its ministry, its social hold, 
its spiritual authority, are threatened in a hundred ways." °? 
Woodrow Wilson, in an article “Phe Road Away From Revolution", published 


in the "Atlantic Monthly" wrote "The sum of the whole matter is this, that our 


civilization cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually. It 
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can be saved only by becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ, and being 
made free and happy by the practices which spring out of that spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and the shadows lifted from the road Bere 
Professor Ellwood in his book "Christianity and Social Science” elabor- 
ates his argument begun in the previous volume from which we have already 
quoted. Declaring that "Science has discovered no substitute for religion 
as a spring of social renters believes that only in a happy marriage of 
religion and the social sciences can any satisfactory solution be found to 
the present situation. It is his contention that "it is the lack of social 
intelligence on the one hand, and of a real passionate, redeeming love for 
men on the other which still keeps the church a divided church, when our 
world so sorely needs a mited leadership". 
If, just now, at the end of a decade of disillusionment following the 
war, the church seems to be engaged in a struggle for its very continuance 
as a significant force in modern life, the hope for a successful outcome 
rests in the fact that there are so many clear-eyed religious leaders who 
see the way out as the way of fearless and progressive leadership in the 
task of social regeneration of the paganized social order which we have so 
long suffered to exist. ‘These leaders are the leaven in the lump, the salt 
that has not yet lost its savor. Sherwood Kddy once said that the human race 
was divided into four groups or types. They are the Revolutionists who hope 
to solve the ills of society by destroying the values of the past and substitut- 
ing their own untried schemes. The Reactionary who because he probably enjoys 
certain privileges under society's present plan of operation is determined that 
things must stay as they are. The vast majority of people are neither Revolu- 


tionists nor Reactionaries but are what Lddy called Neutrals, that is they have 


wake 


, 
‘ 


no fixed opinions and are indifferent to questions of social import. 

The remaining group he calls the Party of Social Redemption. They con- 
stitute the number of those who have a vital interest in the problems 

‘that confront our civilization. In them is the hope of the church's re- 
demption from ignominious failure as it confronts one of the most challeng- 


ing opportunities of its history. 
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"The great city, the strong city; e+. her merchandise is 
of gold and silver, and precious stones, and pearls and 


fine limen,and purple and silk and scarlet . » and the 
bodies and souls of men.” 


How fully the social implications of the Christian gospel had become 
the accepted ideals of the church leaders is illustrated by the fact that 
in 1908 the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America adopted what 
was termed "The Social Creed of the Churches." Several of the leading Pro- 
testant denominations either adopted these principles as their own or form- 
ulated similar pronouncements. The Y. lM. C. A. and the Y. We CG. A. adopted 
the Council's "creed" and thus it became the generally accepted code of 
Ghristian thought in America. This statement is so important a part of the 
development of the program of socialized religion that it seems best to quote 


it in detail. 


THs SOCIAL CREED OF THE CGHUR CHES 
(1) HBqual rights and justice for all men and in all stations of life. 


(2) Protection of the fanily by the single standard of purity, uniform 
divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, proper housing. 


(3) The fullestpossible development of every child, especially by the 
provision of education and recreation. 


(4) Abolition of child labor. 


(5) Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall safe- 
guard the physical and moral health of the community. 


{6) Abatement and prevention of poverty. 


(7) Protection of the individual and society from the social, economic, 
and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 


(8) Conservation of health. 


(9) Protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occupational dis- 
eases and mortality. 


(10) @he right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance, for safe- 


evarding this right against encroachments of every kind, for the pro- 
tection of workers from the hardships of enforced unemployment. 
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(11) @he right of employees and employers alike to organize, and for ade=- 
quate means of conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 


(12) Suitable provision for the old age of the workers, and for those in- 
capacitated by injury. 


(13) Release from employment one day in seven. 


(14) Gradual and reasonable reduction of hows of labor to the lowest prac- 
ticable point, and for that degree of leisure for all which iS 4 con- 
dition of the highest human life. 


(15) A living wage as the minimum in every industry, and for the highe st 
wage that each industry can afford. 


(16) A new emphasis upon the application of Christian principles to the 
acquisition and use of property, and for the most equitable division 
of the product of industry that can ultimately be devised. 


At the meeting of the Federal Council in 1919 the following four amend- 
ments were added to the above “creed.” 

Facing the social issues involved in reconstruction: 

RESOLVED: ‘That we affirm as Christian Churches, 


(1) hat the teachings of Jesus are those of essential democracy and express 
themselves through brotherhood and the cooperation of all groups. We 
deplore class struggle, and declare against all class dominion, whether 
of capital or labor. Sympathizing with labor's desire for a better day 
and an equitable share in the profits and management of industry, weé 
stand for orderly and progressive social reconstruction instead of re- 


volution by violence. 


(2) @®hat an ordered and constructive democracy in industry is as necessary 
as political democracy, and that collective bargaining and the sharing 
of shop control and management are inevitable steps in its attainment. 


(3) what the first charge upon industry should be that of 4 wage sufficient 
to support an American standard of living. ‘o that end we advocate the 
guarantee of a minimum wage, the control of unemployment through govern- 
ment labor exchanges, public works, land settlement, social insurance 
and experimentation in profit sharing and cooperative ownership. 


(4) We recognize thet women played no smajl1 part in the winning of the war. 
We believe that they should have full political and economic equality 
with equal pay for equal work, and @ maximum eight-hour day. We declare 


for the abolition of night work by women, and the abolition of child labor; 


and for the provision of adequate safe-guards to insure the moral as well 
as the physical health of the mothers and children of the race. 


At the meeting of the Federal Council in Chicago, December 16, 1921, the 
following declaration of International Ideals was adopteds 


(1) We believe that nations no less than individuals are subject to God's 
immutable moral laws. 


(2) We believe that nations achieve true welfare, greatness, and honor only 
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through just dealing and unselfish service. 


(3) We believe that nations that regard themselves as Christian have 
Special international obligations. 


(4) We believe that the spirit of Christian brotherliness can remove 


every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed and race. 


(5) We believe that Christian patriotism demands the practice of good 
will between nations. 


(6) We believe that international policies should secure equal justice 
for all races. 


(7) We believe that all nations showld associate themselves ye rmanently 
for world peace and good will. 


(8) We believe in international law, and in the universal use of inter- 
national courts of justice and poards of arbitration. 


(9) We believe in a sweeping reduction of armaments by all nations. 


(10) We believe in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves to its achieve- 


ment. 

Essentially similar statements have been promulgated by the Administra- 
tive Committee of the National Catholic War Council in America and by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

This statement of the social ideals of the churches is an impressive 
illustration of the extent to which the social movement had developed within 
Protestantism. Thirty-two denominations had united in the Federal Council 
and thus, at the time the creed was adopted, the council represented some 
seventeen million members. That all of that great number were enthusiastic 
supporters of such a position would hardly be expected. That the leaders of 
the churches were ready to launch upon such an enterprise speaks eloquently 
of the changing mood of religious thought. It is interesting to note the 
arift of thought indicated py the additions made from time to time to the or- 
jginal "Creed'. 

The statement as it was worded at Philadelphia in 1908 dealt almost ex- 


elusively with economic and industrial conditions. That was the pattlefield 


of Christian ethics at that time. The "creed" was largely the result of a 
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significant report of a committee on "Church and Modern Industry" and re- 

produced, with some modifications, a pronouncement of the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church made a few months earlier. This ac- 
‘tion, Dr. Ward says, "was thus the first crystallization into concrete de- 
mands of common conviction of the Protestant churches concerning their duty 
in the field of social and industrial Ca ere Te adoption of the coun- 
cil'’s "creed" marked an epoch in American church life. It signified "the de- 
liberate entrance of the church upon the field of social sctaguce amen church 
was now facing the difficult task of attempting the realization of those ideals 
in everyday life. The social implications of the gospel were pecoming clear. 
They were to effect Christian thought in relation to home, family, womanhood, 
childhood, democracy in industry and covernment and the practice of good-will 
in international and inter-racial affairs. ‘Thus Christian thought had come 
to concern itself with every phase of human life. 

In the Bible was found the “charter of human liberties" and in the re- 
ligion of Jesus the foumdations of a democratic order. The first statement 
in the "creed" voiced the claim for "equal rights and justice for all men and 
in all stations of life." Peabody describes the process by which the thought 
of Christians widened as they considered the practicability of the Christian 
life. He wrote: "As one surveys his relation to the modern world, he finds 
its various interests surrounding him like a series of concentric circles, of 
which, in the interpretation of his own experience, he is the center. Near- 
est him, and with the shortest radius of social responsibility, is the group 
of the family. It is the elementary expression of social relationships, the 

-4nnermost circle of social experience, into which by the very conditions of 


human birth and training he enters. Outside the circle of the family, but con- 


centric with it, is the sphere of the industrial order, with its new forms of 
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combination and competition, and its conflict of self-interest with the de- 
mands of the common good. Still larger in its sweep, and holding the family 
and business world within itself, is the circle of the State, with its many 
unsolved problems of national politics and international Rin te 

The additions made to the Council's "Creed" in 1919 were those attempt- 
ing to face the issues of the reconstruction period and went beyond the scope 
of the 1908 and 1912 statements. Those modifications adopted at Chicago in 
1921 still further enlarged the area over which the council sought to exert 
its influence and included the field of international and inter-racial af- 
fairs. The three major subjects with which the "Creed" attempts to deal are 
human values as expressed in terms of fundamental justice, especially in the 
relationship of the home, woman and children to society; second, the demo- 
eratization of the industrial order; and third, the problem of international 
relationships. It is in this order that we will summarize the problems and 


evaluate the progress made thus far in applying the principles of the Christ- 


ian gospel in these new and untried relationships. 
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“God setteth the solitary in families." 


In 1912 at the Chicago meeting of the council,fouwr years after the 
adoption of the "Creed",some modifications were made that simply elabor- 
ated some of the statements as first projected. One wes the addition of 
the words "For the protection of the family, by the single standard of 
purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage and proper 
housing.’ In attempting to face definite issues in respect to family life 
the modern church wes dealing with new phases of an old problem, as old as 
civilization itself. "The simplest relation, that of the family tie," says 
Lily Dougall, "underlies all our notions of social duty. The tribe is just 
an enlargement of the family idedee.. 4 nation is a further extension of the 
jdea of the family group; and an empire as @ combination of nations, is the 
largest extension of the idea we have reached." ri 

Jesus grew up in a simple home neither cursed with proverty nor blighted 
by wealth. His family lived upon a working man's income. The familiar scenes 
of home life became illustrative of the Kingdom of God in his later teachings, 
bread rising by the warmth of the fire, garments that needed to be patched, 
coins that were lost and diligently sought, a son going away to return later, 
repentant and lonely, to a rejoicing father. While he had no home of his own 
in his later years he never implied anything but respect for the institution 
of the family. While it was not often that Jesus laid down specific rules 
of conduct he took pains to speak mite ereat plainness regarding the sanctity 
of family relations. He expresses the ideal of personal purity as belonging 
not only to the act but to the motive as well. His teachings regarding di- 
vorce form one of the embarrassing responsibilities of the present day church. 
By his emphasis upon the value of human personality womankind was to be freed 


from its pagan station in Civilization. Childhood was sanctified by his atti- 
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tude toward children. ‘The Christian home is the basic principle upon which 
both the church and Christian civilization are built. The pathway of pro- 
gress lies along the way of their preservation and protection. 

"Barly Christianity", says Dr. Ward, "threw its ideals and practice of 
sax purity as a pearl into the muck of the Roman world, which was rotting 
from licentiousness. It challenged the Roman conception of the use and value 
of the child with the ideal of the child as the material out of which the 
{deal social order - the Kingdom of God - was to be developed. Slowly these 
jdeals have made their way into the customs and institutions of society. The 
leaven has worked, until today science is supporting the Christian standards 
for the purity and permanence of family relationships as the only possible 
basis of a sound social eae 

There was a time in Christian history when the prevailing thought seemed 
to turn in another direction. Paul, with his conception that the world was 
soon to end, advised an indifferent attitude toward marriage. Christian 
thought had.gone a long way from its founder when celibacy was regarded as 
the highest order of righteousness and priests and nuns, monks and hermits 
became the "holy" of their day. In contrast to the accepted standards of 
the day Jesus set forth a noble conception of the marriage relationship, ons 
that placed woman upon a plane of equality with man rather than formal sub- 
jection, 2 ereature of his fancy. 

The acceptance of the Christian ideal for the family and the home implies 
a certain standard, a minimum below which the family cannot, with safety, fall. 
These certain conditions which are necessary for wholesome life are described 
by Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester in their admirable little book "Jesus 
Christ and the World Today." They are: 

“Housing that is not only sanitary, but also adequate, in space and in 


furnishings, for happy group life and for distributed home duties. 


Gultural material such as books and music and pictures. 
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Opportunity for each child to have schooling as far as his abilities 
and interests can carry him. 


Sufficient leisure and freedom from fatiguing labor to enable parents 


ate 


to spend considerable time in the company of their children and to enter 

into their play and other interests. 

Sufficient income to enable the family to take part in community affairs 

such as religious, philanthropic, recreational cultural, and civic enter- 

on 

prises." 
Simply to read such a statement as the above is to realize how far short of 
such an ideal our present social order falls. These authors warn the social 
worker by saying "The well-intentioned makers of budgets for the very poor 
need constantly to be on their guard against overlooking, or deliberately 
omitting, certain items as unnecessary luxuries which the budget-maker regards 
as a necessity for eee a 

There are influences, both destructive and constructive, at work upon 
the modern family. ‘The modern city with its "degrading luxury at one end of 
the social scale and brutalizing poverty at the Mis tad a strain upon 
family life. For many years prostitution and organized vice controlled much 
of the politics and pusiness in the larger centerse While this condition has 
pean largely remedied new problems have arisen. The motion picture with its 
lurid sex appeal, its crime and perverted human nature, is taking its toll of 
youthful idealism. Industrial conditions often create home conditions so ab- 
normal as to furnish a social menace. The flat, the tenement and the sium are 
hardly conducive to building Christian character. Added to these influences 
is the prevailing lawlessness that tends to destroy respect for all standards. 


This, with the speeding up of life to the tempo of the time, tends to place 


the institution of the home in need of heroic measures if it is to be preserved. 
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fhe rising tide of relief expenditures faced by the family relief and 
welfare societies of the comtry constitute one of the major problems being 
faced in the field of philanthropic finance today. What the present census 
will reveal in the way of national unemployment will not be known for some 
time, but recent articles in the "Survey" and the concern expressed by the 
administration indicates the magnitude of suffering that is now being exper- 
jenced by families who are living under starvation conditions. This ina 
land that is reputed to be the wealthiest in the world and that has as its 
debtors all the other nations of the earth. 

If the problem of family life were confined to the economic field there 
would be some possibility of finding 4 solution within reasonable limits. It 
would involve far-reaching changes in our industrial system,but efforts in 
that direction are constantly being made. We have not gone far along that 
pathway but we have surveyed the course. But many of the perplexities that 
face the religious and social worker in respect to family life are moral rather 
than economic. The ethics of marriage and divorce are not at all clearly de- 
finede In some states it is as easy to be married as it is to purchase @ 
postage stamp. Phere is little uniformity in divorce laws and often actual 
conflict in the laws of various states. Even the churches have found no com- 
mon ground upon which to stand. Some clergy perform marriage ceremonies only 
with thorough knowledge of the contracting pafties while others draw no dis- 
criminating lines. ‘Some denominations demand that their clergy perform mar- 
riages of divorced people only under certain specified conditions while in 
others it is left to the discretion of the minister and that discretion covers 
a wide range of attitude. 

During the war the statistics relative to venereal disease gave evidence 


of the astonishing prevalence of sexual irregularity. Educators and others 
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dealing with youth are confronted with a laxity in the matter of sexual re- 
lationships, and a knowledge of birth control that creates a whole new set 
of problems in relation to the home and family. Youth has been emancipated 
from the prudery of the past but has found little in prevailing standards to 
Serve as a restraining influence. Marriages are often contracted with the 
definite attitude that it experimental and can be broken off at will. With 
living conditions requiring a larger income than often the man can provide 
the wife seeks employment and the rearing of a family is indefinitely post- 
poned or deliverately avoided. Thus the whole character of home life is 
changed and dangers of spiritual disintegration are introduced that did not 
exist until these new conditions arose. 

Statistics concerning the birthrate and mortality of children among 
poor people, a study of the nutrition problems of school children in con- 
gested areas, the reports of clinics and health centers where the LETS Of. 
the poor are dealt with, would furnish material to demonstrate how far we 
are from a just and righteous social order. According to a report recently 
published by the Federal zovernment one baby in six died within one year 
after birth in the poorest families in a certain city, and one baby in twenty —- 
six died within the year after birth in families where the father earned @ 
comfortable ie che authors of “Jesus Christ and the World Today" point 
out the social distinctions that mark class from class, these distinctions 
extending into every phase of life. "Theoretically," they say, "schooling is 
available for all, but some two-thirds of our children do not even enter high 
schools and only some five percent ever enter eollege.” It is their conten- 
tion that "if each Christian man and woman desired above all else to share 
the spirit of Jesus in relation to his fellow men- whatever that might involve 


in sacrifice of personal comfort or distinction or in identification with un- 
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popular causes- religion would become once more a genuine power in the 
emronity,” 
That religion is attempting that very thing is evidenced by the pro- 
erams of many institutional types of churches, the Y. M. and Y. We C. A'S. 
and Similar organizations. Character pbuilding work such as the Boy scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and others are attempting, in many cases, to 
fulfill a responsibility neglected by the pmrents of the children. The 
erowth of the public playground movement is one of the wholesome influences 
at work in this field. In 2 number of American cities, a notable example 
is Oakland, California, where the recreational life of the community has been 
hichly organized for both children and adults. Parks, playgrounds and even 
a summer camp in the mountains, are maintained at city expense and conducted 
by trained social workers. 
Every local church has its ow problems of family life with which it 
must deal. ‘The poor of the parish may very likely receive gifts from a spec- 
jal fund provided by the congregation through gifts made in connection with 
the Communion observence. Often special funds for poor relief are otherwise 
provided by the pastor or parish worker. In many instances the pastor is not 
experienced in the art of social analysis and while he may render aid that 
gives some immediate assistance he may fail to arrive at any real solution 
of the family's problem. He my not even be familiar with the social service 
institutions in his community that would be of aid in bringing about that 
solution. 
There are several simple principles that every pastor ought to adopt in 
connection with his work in family welfare cases. In every community there 
are regularly established institutions, either publicly or privately supported, 
whose business it is to deal with the problems of social maladjustment, pov- 


erty, sickness or any kind of distress. ‘he pastor Should know these agencies, 
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the type of service they are capable of performing and the personel of 
those in-charge. He will find, in most instances, men or women who are de= 
yoted to the work in which they are engaged and who possess a technical skill 
in the handling of social problems that will surprise him. They will often 
uncover resources that he did not know existed that may bring about a real 
solution to his problem, or the "gase"t as the social worker calls ite 

The social workers of any sizable community are likely to be organized 
and to have developed definite means of community cooperation. It is not un- 
common to find that pastors are among those who are reluctant to cooperate 
in the methods they outline. In California we are faced with the problem of 
the migratory family who livesin auto camps and deprive their children of nor- 
mal home conditions and schooling. ‘he entire social work organization of 
the state is attempting to work out a solution to that problem. The minister 
who is confronted with an appeal from a family of this type would better serve 
their interest and the larger good if, instead of offering temporary aid, he 
would refer them to the proper social agency in the communi tye 

Phe social worker talks a language that is an unknown tongue to many 
pastors. He may find it as much to his advantage to acquaint himself with 
the terminology of the social worker as that of the psychologist. When the 
social worker talks about “case work", the term dearest to his heart, he is 
using a term descriptive of the scientific and thorough method by which he 
attempts to reach a real solution to the problem that is presented to him. 
ge that an appeal for a grocery order with which to feed a hungery 


It may b 


family will open the door to a complete rehabilitation of the family. On the 
other hand 2 sentimental and extravagant interest in & person who appeals for 
aid may lead to an actual pauperizing of the individual concerned. 


There are laws both of the county and state that apply to the granting 
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of relief to needy persons, to hospitalization and clinic care, that re- 
late to institutions for child care, etc. They constitute a valuable bit 

of information for the pastor to possess. In large cities there is almost 
certain to be a Community Chest organization that not only provides by pop- 
ular subscription the funds for all types of privately supported charity, 
but that serves to co-ordinate the entire social work program of the city. 
It is not enough that the pastor make an annual amouncement from his pul- 
pit urging his congregation to subscribe, nor even to make a contribution 
himself, but it is much more important that he cooperate in the work that 

is being done. In most cities a social service (or confidential) exchange 
is operated through which all cases handled by the welfare agencies are 
given daily clearance. «An acauaintance with the operation, and better 
still, the operator, of that exchange can be of the ereatest possible assis- 
tance in meeting the demands that are made upon the pastor. Not only will 
he detect the impostor who comes to him at his study door, but he will find 
out what instrumentalities are at work in the solving of the tcase’ in his 
own parish which has peen ef deep concern to him. For the pastor to attempt 
to deal with the social problems of his parish without availing himself of 
the aid offered by the regularly established social service institutions is 
as though he were to do his pastoral calling on a bicycle. 

Both the Catholic and Episcopal Churches have, for 2 number of years, 
conducted programs in conjunction with the National Council of Social Workers 
in its amual conventions. This year for the first time the Protestant churches 
in a general way will participate in this great gathering at Boston when sev- 
eral thousand social workers will convene for a week's intensive study of 
their problems. This cooperation has been prought about by the setting up 


of an “allied group” by the Federal Council. The Salvation Arny and the 
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the Volunteers of America also participate officially in the conference. 

One of the important contributions that the modern church has made 
to the field of social problems has been the work of the Salvation Army 
and the Volunteers of America, In many cities they are actually doing 
the major portion of the voluntary relief work that is peing done. The 
Salvation Army, staring out upon a missionary basis to work among the poor, 
degraded and neglected of the cities has evolved a technique that peculiar- 
ly fits it for the work it is doing. It has attracted to its ranks many 
leaders of genuine ability who work for the small compensation they receive 
because of their loyalty to the ered Mhe Volmteers is an off-shoot from 
the Salvation Army and is conducted upon similar lines put confines its pro- 
gram to America. The Salvation Army came into very ereat prominence during 
the war and has enjoyed 4n enviable popularity with the public since. Its 
leaders are alert to changing conditions and are requring the officers of 
the Army to keep abreast of modern sociological methods. One of the factors 
in the present situation of which the church can be most proud is the work 
of these two branches of the Christian body. 

Phe church of ordinary size faced with the usual problems of comnunity 
family welfare will best make its contribution to the situation, not by at- 
tempting to set up an elaborate program of its own put rather by cooperating 
to the fullest possible extent with the existing institutions in the field. 
Any local pastor with a little time and some well guided reading can become 
sufficiently informed upon the methods and science of modern social work to 
pe a sympathetic and welcomed helper in the group of those who are doing the 
social work of his city. Some one has said of Mary Richmond's book, “What is 
Social Case Work, that it should be called the wPirst Sid to the Pastor" be- 


cause of the help it can give him in his work. 
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That the church is doing, through many of its organizations and ac- 
tivities, much to exert a remedial influence upon the problems of home 
and family, cannot be doubted. ‘That the problem is being adequately met 
no thoughtful person would claim. ‘The whole matter of family life is one 
of several glaring examples of how far we still have to go in our present 
social order to even approximate the Christian ideal. 

The prophetic task of proclaiming the need of avplying the princi- 
ples of Jesus in respect to the family, home, childhood, and allied prob- 
lems, is peculiarly that of the church. Wtihin its constituency should 
be found the motivation and inspiration that will send forth and direct 
the energies of those who are to pioneer the way into 4 happier order of 


family life. 
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"ye camot serve God and mamnon." 


In the early period of the social movement the emphasis wes almost 


exclusively upon the industrial, economic and business phases of the 


problem. The capitalistic philosophy which underlies our modern econom— 
ic system came under a close scrutiny by students of Christian sociol- 
ogy and when weighed in the balance was found wanting. The Federal Coun- 
cil "Creed" adopted in 1908 was almost entirely devoted to statements con- 
cerning industrial conditions. It had to do with the employment of women 
and children, with hours and conditions of labor, with protection and safe- 
guards for the worker, with just and living wages, with principles of con- 
ciliation and erbitration and with the problem of the distribution of wealth. 
The Christian church was attempting to offer 4 way out of the per- 
plexities of modern industrial conditions. | Socialism was at the same time 
presenting its program. Christianity dealt rather with the process by which 
wealth was created while Socialism’s greater interest was in the equitable 
distribution of wealth itself. The question was raised as to whether "it 
oe ooesikle to maintain the ideals of Christian duty amid the greed and 
scramble, the merciless competition and exploitation of the commercial 
world? Can one in these days," asked Professor Peabody, ‘make a living 
and at the same time make what may reasonably be called a life?" "Today," 
said Bouch White in his pook, "The Carpenter and the Rich Man", “every suc- 
cessful business man is an extortioneres.. The business man who is not willing 
to be a wolf cannot remain in eee a ae Te socially minded leaders at 
the begiming of the century felt that "a practicable Christianity must be 
postponed until the existing structure of modern business is overthrown, and 
a new world built on its ruins." 
Oneg the spirit of the reform of the social order was in the air there 


were those who went to extremes in their program. The Syndicalist relied only 
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upon direct action, "Capital," he passionately maintained, “has no rights 
which labor is bound to respect, ie produce everythingeee Ours is a constant 


war, and the end of it is the overthrow of society and the abolition of pri- 


| 4 
vate ownership of capital." Most Christian leaders were content with a pro=- 


gram less drastic than that of the Socialist or Syndicalist. Basing the ir 
convictions upon the teachings of Jesus they maintained that there could be 
some way found in which the problems of capital and labor could be adjusted 
so 2s to give recognition to the human values involved. The outline of this 
plan is suggested in the statements of the "Creed." 

Jesus lived in a time so different from our own and amidst conditions 
so far removed from the present industrial order that we cannot hope to find 
in his teachings the specific rules and reguletions by which to meet the 
modern task.e On the other hand he spoke so clearly upon the dangers of the 
possession of wealth and emphasized so definitely the intrinsic value of 
human personality that it is not difficult to derive vrinciples from his 
teachings applicable to our present economic structure. What J esus would 
say about the labor of children, long hours and low wages, the autocratic 
power of hiring and firing, about most of the problems under consideration, 
fs not difficult to decide. 

"In other words, the attitude of Jeses to the world:of business," says 
Peabody, "Is not that of an economist, or 4 revolutionist but that of an ideal- 
ist, who discerns behind the ordinary practices of productive labor and com- 
mercial exchange the possibilities of a spiritual enterprise." The Gospel thus 
becomes not a2 text book on modern sociology but a source book from which to 
derive spiritual power with which to meet the necessary readjustments in our 
present world. 

One! of the means by which it was thought possible to secure a greater 


degree of justice for the worker was through the larger use of the labor unions 
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The pastors who were daring enough to risk the consequences openly cham- 
pioned the cause of union labor. The labor groups. themselves were con- 
stantly increasing in their importance and strength until just after the 
eonelusion of the war when several forces worked for their overthrow, Cer- 
tain great industries, such 4s the packing plants, had worked out their 
shop unions with their systems of representation in shop councils, etc. 
The unions had made some enemies by the abuse of their power and wheh busi- 
ness organized to crush the unions under the guise of the "American Plan" 
there were those who were disgruntled at petty union annoyances, and little 
appreciated the real issue, favored the change. The principles for which 
the unions had been valiantly fighting had become better defined and more 
largely accepted. 

Agitation was carried on for the abolition of child labor. Laws were 
passed for the betterment of working men's conditions. Various states provided | 
compensation insurance, safety devices in mills and mines, and otherwise at- 
tempted to meet the demands of public sentiment. Many of the more obvious 
abuses were rectified putthat the changes were superficial and did not mat- 
erially solve the problem is obvious when we examine the industrial world in 
which we live today. In the world of business the ecruelties of competition 
nave been somewhat softened by the preaching of the modern doctrine of "ser- 
vice" and 4ooodfellowship" preached weekly in every village, town and city 
around the luncheon club tables. Many business men have found it to their 
pest interest to modify their business attitudes sufficiently to meet the 
prevailing mood of disapproval of "hard-boiled" euatnest methods. But only 
here and there do we see experiments attempted that have really constructive 
possibilities in the building of the Kingdom of God. 

Jerome Davis, of Yale University, has edited a volume called "Business 


and the Church", in which a number of the ereat leaders in this field express 
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their opinions and describe their activities. john Calder, an out standing 
Christian layman, acquired a national reputation by his work in connection 


with the great packing concerns where he evolved the employee representation 


\ plan. At the National Council of Congregational Churches gathering at @maha 


several years ago Mr. Calder arranged for a company of those present to visit 
the plant of Swift & Co. and see the plan in action. It provides 4 council 
of employees with firm foremen and executives working in close cooperation. 
It is an admission on the part of the plant owners that the men employed have 
a right to a voice in the management of the concerne 

Henry Ford has been a benefactor to mankind in providing cheap and ef- 
ficient means of transportation. In his chapter in this book he says som6 
very noble things on the subject of labor. However, when the Ford Company 
was making the transition from the old to the new model they made no effort 
to modify the hardship created for the great army of employees thus thrown 
out of work. Mr. Ford, like sane other great captains of industry often 
speaks with more idealism than he works. 

Roger Babson, an eminent statistician is another writer in this book. 
Mr. Babson achieved some note by loudly declaiming that the church is an 
essential to modern business in that it helps to insure a stable society 
and makes "good business." The religious quality of faith, lir. , Babson 
thinks, is what makes the wheels go rowud in the business world. The gospel 
that Jesus died to make the world safe for business is not particularly 
popular among the army of the unemployed. 

The story of Arthur "Golden Rule" Nash is told in this volume by Mr. 
Nashe The story of how lr. Nash took a run-dowm clothing establishment and 
ran it under conditions which he described as the application of the Golden 


Rule is now one of the most familiar in modern industry. It revolves around 


the simple principle that employees when given a vital interest in the 
management end the profits of the business render 2 service so much more 
efficient than under the old conditions as to make the difference between 

failure and success in the business. Ir. Nash's business is one of @ num~ 
per of such organizations, his having received an unusual and dramatic type 
of publicity is one of the best known. A number of these experiments are 
described in Mr. Davis' book. 

In spite of noble and successful experiments along this line the pic- 
ture of industrial conditions in America today still requires the darker 
tints. Sherwood Eddy, in his recent book "Religion and Social Justice", 
describes his own attempt to live in spiritual peace in the present orders 
Having a private fortune and having spent his income for many years upon 
his living in order that he might serve, without salary, as a Christian 
world leader, he now feels that he must give up his comfortable home and 
live as the worker lives and upon a corresponding incomé. This kind of 
idealism is not popular but it is picturesque and tends to throw into sharp 
relief the problem of the Christian idealist. 

Eddy points out by the use of figures that are easily available, the 
tremendously mounting wealth of America and the ereat obligations of other 

| nations to us. President Co@lidge in his Kansas City address approximated 
our national wealth at $400,000,000,000. This is in contrast to a wealth 
of less than $8,000,000,000 in 1850 and more than twice as large as it was 
in 1912. With this increase in wealth the living standards of the nation 
have risen until a home is not considered habitable that does not have a 
radio and a double geragée But if this reflects the styles in living the 

far from this ideal. Recent articles in the "Survey" 


actual conditions are 


describe the conditions in Detroit and Toledo 45 beyond belief in suffering 
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and hardship. New York, Boston, in fact every great city and many smaller 
centers have had longer bread lines this winter than for several years. some 
large concerns that have laid off hundreds of men during the winter have not 

- failed to pay dividends (and out of surplus) at the regular rates, Thus is 
illustrated the wide divergence between a Christian social order and the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

F. Ernest Johnson, of the Federal Council of Churches, in his book just 
published on "The Social Work of the Churches" presents some carefully tabu- 
lated material upon the progress made along industrial lines. An analysis 
of these figures shows rapidly increasing wage scales during the war time 
with somewhat stationary conditions since 1923. The rate has not varied 
much from “26.00 per week. Johnson points out that “oreat confusion exists 
in the public mind as to the level of wages because of preoccupations with 
the hourly or daily wage scale of highly skilled workers. Even these have 


B 
a high percentage of idle time." "The low earnings", says Johnson, "of large 


groups of unskilled ans semi-skilled workers constitute one of the anomalies 
of the present industrial situation. ae 

Hours of labor have been somewhat bettered. The churhces thought a 
splendid vidtory had been won by the Inter-Church World Movement when Bishop 
MeConnell's committee compelled the steel trust to change from a twelve and 
ten to an eight hour day. Recent disclosures revealed the fact that many men 
are still employed at ten hours arteartat cék industry. Strikes in the coal 
and textile areas reveal the presence of industrial unrest at the present t ime 
though strikes have been of much less occurrence in recent years. This is 
partly due to the lessened strength of organized labor, better working condi- 
tions and to the fact that many establishments are operating with company unions, 


What would Jesus say about an economic situation such as his church con- 
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fronts today? Would he approve "a society that permits wealth for the 


few and poverty for the many, power for those on top and the subordina- 
ation of those dudernesthe” "wry should a company of I. W. We casual work- 
ers, despised by American Ret sae call him "Comrade Jesus?" These per- 
tinent questions raised by the authors of "Jesus Christ in the World Today" 
are the questions that are puzzling the leaders of the Christian Church. 

The number of hours and the conditions under which they are spent in 
which a man is engaged in earning his living constitutes a vital factor in 
his ability to live a truly religious life. Hon. Francis Perkins, Indus- 
trial Commissioner of the State of New York, wiihise in the current number 
of "Better Times" declares that the present Child-Labor laws are just scratch- 
ing the surface. He believes the whole system inefficient, “inefficient for 
society, for industry, and, most of all, for the individual young person." ”¢ 

He believes that the time nas come for the regulation of industrial wages 
by law, especially as it applies to children. 

It is doubtful if Jesus could have anticipated the terrible anxiety of 
the jobless wage-carner, but if he could have he would have spoken with the 
same conviction that characterized all that he said when dealing with vital 
factors in human life. It is the primary business of the church to deal with 
personal religion, but it camot ignore the conditions that make almost im- 
possible a satisfactory personal religious experience. Jesus said that "we 


cannot serve God and goods" and the truth of that statement is being demon- 


strated in our present social order. 
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"Peace on earth, good will among men. '! 


While one of the fundamentals of the Christian faith has long been the 
preaching of the gospel of peace, many Christian leaders were swept off 
their feet by the hysteria of the war days and became ardent supporters of 
the were Service flags hung in ow churches. Great numbers of pastors left 
their work to enter "the service" as chaplains, Y. M. C. A. workers,or to 
enlist in the regular service. Some strange and ingenious devices were found 
to give to the prosecution of the war the unswerving support of the churches. 
Where here and there a pastor took the "pacifist" position he was likely to 
pe jailed or treated with community contempt. The war days were trying days 
and the Christian conscience of America had some difficulty in adjust ing itsel?. 

When the war was over there wes an eager and expectant attitude upon 
the part of most Christian leaders. They confidently expected to see the 
war promises fulfilled. In 1921 the Federal Youncil added the several ar- 
ticles to its "Creed" which dealt with this question. As more and more, 
with the passing of time, it became obvious that few of the expected reforms 
growing out of the war were actually to be realized, and as the post-war prob- 
lems began to throw light upon the appalling aftermath of war, the Christian 
leadership began to swing into a position of unqualified opposition to war 
as a method of settling jaternational disputes. The churches showed a lively 
interest in the League of Nations and the World Court. A great religious 
journalist, Dr. C. CG. Morrison, popularized the movement to “outlaw” war. 

Not many years had passed after the close of the war until the churches 
had an opportunity to demonstrate their attitude. The military leaders pro- 
posed a day to be observed as a National Defense Day, or, as it was popularly 
called,"Mobilization Day." This suggestion was carried out but the storm of 
of criticism was so ereat, the denouncements in the religious, and some of 
the secular press, SO SEVErG, that the venture was abandoned and nothing more 
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has since been heard about an annual "Mobilization Day". 

Upon no other issue have the churches spoken by resolution and pro- 
nouncement with such unanimity 4s upon the issue of wer. Such a man as 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick represents the experience of many when he de- 
nownees his war-time attitude, repents of the error of his way, and takes 
a definite and clear-cut stand as opposed to war. The churches had a sig- 
nificant part in developing sentiment for the Kellogg pact, the present . 
London conference, and in developing opposition to the "hig navy’ plans. 

The Commission on International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council has been active in promoting interest in the problems of interna- 
tional relationships. It has promoted the use of Armistice Day as the oc- 
casion for special sermons and peace observances. It has provided news rée~ 
leases to the press of the country along these lines. A number of study 
conferences upon subjects pertaining to world affairs have been promoted by 
the Commission. The school children of the churches have been engaged in 
tue good will enterprises, the sending of "friendship school bags" to Mexico, 
and the school chests to the Philippine Islands, and also the exchange of 
dolls with the Japanese children. Declamation contests and many other de- 
vices have been fostered to develop the good will and friendship of children 
of the nations. 

The Ghurch Peace Union, founded and endowed by Andrew Carnegie in 1914 
nas been actively engaged in the field of Christian Internationalism. The 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches wes an off- 
shot of the Peace Union. The Alliance has developed 4 considerable membership 
and by the work of its secretaries and its various conferences held in America 
and in Burope has helped to develop Christian sentiment in respect to world 
affairs. One of the significant factors has been the exchange of ministers 


between countries. This program has been carried out in cooperation with the 
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Federal Council. 
The World tienes now has thirty-four councils in as many countries. 
The Alliance takes an active part in opposing unfair legislation in re- 
spect to racial groups and interests itself in the educational field or 
wherever opportunity is offered to break down nationalistic prejudices 
and develop the attitude of good will. Its annual gatherings are impr es- 
sive and, important events in the interest of world peace. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Bishop Paul Jones, 2 man who lost 
his ecclesiastical position because of his pacifist attitude during the 
war, the Fellowship of Reconciliation has made an important contribution 
to both war and inter-racial problems. The Fellowship has taken a very 
advanced and fearless position in respect to the industrial, racial and 
international affairs, and has drayvn into its organization some daring 


and gifted leaders. Many of these have been young people and the Fellow- 


ship maintains a special department for genres It publishes pamphlets and 
Ww 


is mergednow it Fellowship 


books expressive of their point of view. fer si Cirietien? techerts= 


"the Fellowship of Reconciliation envisaged as the goal of history 
the Kingdom of God, an ader of society in which there shall be no master 
ana no slave, no exploiter and no exploited; where each shall contribute 
according to nis ability; and each shall share according to his needs an 
order of society based on cooperation, hot on competition and strife; where 
fellowship shall be 4 reality and not 4 lively dream or 4 pious wie 
"Since the method of war is in contradiction to these principles, the mem- 
pers of the Fellowship reject it usistetys*® 15 the platform of this or- 
ganization is expressed the most aggressive and positive leadership in the 
chureh today. 

In Johnson's recent pook he lists in five pages of fine type the var—- 
ious resolutions of the major religious groups in America in respect to 
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international relationships. It would seem that at least the progressive 
groups in the present day church are thoroughly alert on the question of 
world peace. 

Next to the subject of world peace and international affairs the ques— 
tion of race relations occupies a place of vital concern in the churches. 
The major enterprise of the Christian churches has long been its mission- 
ary work, both home and foreign. Much of the pioneer home missionary work 
has been the extension of church activities.sparsely settled regions, but 
the present emphasis is upon work in the large cities, largely maong foreign 
groups. such an organization as the Chicago Congregational Missionary and 
Extension Society has large funds at its disposal and makes use of the most 
modern methods of surveys and other scientific means to study and meet the 
needs for Christian service of 4 proad and constructive type. Special pro- 
jects are promoted such as in Oakland, California, where a Coffee Club is 
sponsored by the local Federation. In Minneapolis the Federation promotes 
joint conferences of Protestant ministers and social workers. In Chicago, 
Detroit and Pittsburg the Federation's social service projects are given 
more enphasis than any other items on their programs. The Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, conducted under the auspices of the Federal 
Council, gathers valuable data for the study and understanding of social 


problems. 


The activities of the foreign missionary have 4 wider scope and em- 
ereater 
prace a diversity of social service activity /than is common in the Amer- 
ican churches. Upon the foreign field the missionary is often an agricul- 
tural expert, or a teacher, or a doctor, or several of these in one. His 
church is but a part of a rounded community program that serves many inter- 
ests that otherwise would not be met. This is obviously necessary where 


the institutions of society have not yet developed to the point where these 
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are given the attention of either the government or private enterprises. 

The foreign missionary at his pest is the finest possible embassador 

with its 

of understanding and good will. With the American movie, SO often/insipid 
‘and abnormal type of western life, going into every part of the world, with 
pusiness agents using the unscrupulous and competitive methods characteristic 
of our country, penetrating every market, the missionary is often the only 
witness to the finer types of western civilization. 

Much more complicated and difficult than the work of foreign missions 
is the problem of race relations in our country. Frequently the cause of 
foreign missions nas been seriously complicated by the attitude or actions 
of Christians in America. Japan has found it hard to adjust herself to ow 
exclusion policy. China has pecome restless and militant under the treaties 
of extra-territoriality. India is at present seething in revolt and her 
leaders regard western Christianity as something quite apart from the teach- 
ings of its founder e 

The race riots in ow cities, the discrimination against the colored 
man in most every sphere of life, the rise and popularity of the Ku Klux 
Klan with its eultivation of race hatred constitute serious charges against 
the churches of the country. he churches have been making 4 gallant attempt 
to meet this situation by courses of study on race problems, by the appoint- 
ment of commissions to study race relations, by good will deputations to 
Burope, Mexico, South America, @tCe Special attention is now being given to 
the perplexing problems being created by the arrival of so many Mexicans and 
Filipinos. The Young Men's Christian Association promotes @ Colored Depart- 
ment with 176 employed officers and about 40,000 members.’ The plight of the 
s become 2 source of concern to several denominations and 


American Indian ha 


to the Young Women's Christian Association. 
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As one looks at the several major problems with which the churches 
are faced today it would seem that the questions of international and. 
inter-racial relations constitute the most serious problems,and it is 
also at this point that the church is making the most intelligent and 
persistent attack. 
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"we have to struggle es. Withee. the master- 
of this dark world." 


It is obviously one of the major tasks of the Christian church to in- 
terpret the social implications of the gospel of Jesus to the world in which 
we live. That she has gone a long way in that direction since the peginning 
of the social movement in the days of Rauschenbusch, no one can deny. At the 
present moment there are those who fear the work of the churches in social 
fields and are attempting to limit her influence. Senators demand that the 
activities of the Methodists and the work of the Federal Council be investi- 
gated. Prohibition is a fact today almost entirely because of the aggressive 
leadership of the church in that direction. The militarists feel the influ- 
ence of the church when they attempt to stampede the public into extravagant 
war preparations. The missionary interest of the church has been one of the 
ereat factors in the creation of international understanding and good will. 

The records of the various denominations are adorned with noble resolu- 
tions regarding most of the perplexing social problems that afflict our civ- 
{lization. But the task of actually working out these principles in local 
communities and through individual congregations and church members is not so 
simple. It is an easier thing to pass resolutions at a ereat national con- 
vention, made up largely of indealistic clergy, than it is to apply the social 
gospel to the work-a-day life of the world. That is not to say that the "mas- 
ter-spirits of this dark world (as Goodspeed translates Paul's words) are not 
felt in the national deliberations of the churches. They are, but with less 
disastrous results than jn local parishes where their influence is so much 
more easily exerted. 

Clarence Marsh Case, of the University of love, in an article in the 


Journal of Religion, points out the dilemma which social religion faces. 


His article summarized is as follows: 
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"Ie One seldom-recognized reason for the social conservatism of the 
church is the fact that church members are implicated in the social order 
and inevitably judge affairs in the light of their practical interests. 
Moreover, church members as such possess no superior knowledgé of social 
laws and forces. 

Il. Yet Christianity itself is an essentially revolutionary program, 
inasmuch as it counts the happiness of no man more impor tant than that of 
any other, and permits no special interest to take precedence of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Ill. Christianity is concerned more with the distribution than the 
production of welath, and this interest allies it most closely with the 
modern social problem, which is one of distribution primarily. Yet the 
social implication of church members renders it impossible fa@ the pul- 
pit to take radical eround without disrupting the congregation. 

IV. The consequence is a dilemma, in which the church has to see 
her practice as an actual institution continually fall short of her con- 
victions and her commission as an ideal spiritual community." % 

The story of Trinity Parish in New York City with its property of 
tremendous value and its scandalous neglect of the unfortumate and under- 
privileged in the poor sections of the city, its ownership of tenements 
that were in violation of the law, its use of wealth to provide the rich 
with magnificent structures while it closed its missions, is a story of 
the blight of wealth upon religion. ‘Trinity's affairs became a national 
scandal a number of years 4g0- While other congregations have not com 
mitted the gross sins of Trinity there has peen,in all of our ereat cities, 
a decided tendency upon the part of well-to-do congregations to desert the 
heavily populated centers and build elaborate houses of worship in the select 
residential districts with little or no effort being made to met the re- 
ligious needs of the communities thus deserted. 

The effort of the steel parons of Pittsburg to punish the TY. We Ge Ks 
for its advanced social position and all such expressions of the power of 
the purse have hindered the application of the social ideals of Christinaity. 


In addition to these facts is the simple truth that much of the religious 


thinking of the day, while not definitely antagonistic to the social message 
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of religion, is still back in the middle ages and hardly aware of the fact 
that there is a social gospel. The fundamentalist-modernist controversy 
has subsided, but it is perfectly clear that great numbers of Dhristians 
still consider religion in the old terms. Ina study made of the religious 
groups on the Pacific coast a few years ago it was found that the Adventists, 
Pentecostals, and other emotional and individualistic cults, were enjoying 

8 
the most rapid growth of any religious bodies. : 

A decided factor in the present situation is an uncertainty as to just 
what is the Christian position relative to social problems. We have recog- 
nized the basic character of economic relationships in our higher type of 
civilization but we have done no very clear thinking upon the problem. Dr. 
Harry Ward points out: 

"It is a significant fact that organized Christianity has 
expressed no clear moral judgment concerning the nature of the 
present economic order. Concerning its worst conditions and re- 
lations, the churches have uttered themselves. Concerning the 
essential features of 4 capitalistic economic order, no general 
conviction is evident. Before such conviction can be formed and 
such judgment be uttered, we need to establish by investigation 
how much of the conduct and relationships of our economic life 
is Christian and how much is ui-Christian and in what respect. 
we need to determine whether it is an un-Christian system with 
somé Christian modifications, or 4 Christian system with some 
relapses." 9% 

One of the much discussed books of the day is middletowm." It is a 
study made by Robert 5. and Helen M. Lynd of a middle-western community se- 
lected as a typical American city. A reading of the chapters in that book 
descriptive of religion is 2 disheartening experience. With the exception 
of an occasional flury of interest in a municipal election there seems to 
pe no evidence of concern in problems of 4 social nature. Most of the re- 
ligion moves upon the level of the individualism of the period prior to the 


twentieth century. Mention is made of recreational work being done by the 


Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. Success in church work is interpreted in membership 


gains, bills paid, buildings puilt, but in no case does there seem to be a 
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recognition of social needs adequately mete It is difficult to escape 
the conviction that the apparent sterility of religious life in Middle- 
town is characteristic of many communities. 

In contrast to Middletown there are certain situations where the 
churches are making definite contributions to the solution of social pro- 
blens. This is very likely to be found where the communities are organ- 
ized in federations and where the work is conducted as a community project. 
The Federal Council sponsors church federations in the major cities of the 
United States. These federations, in most cases, enjoy but limited finan- 
cial resources and must work accordinglye Johnson, in his book descriptive 
of the social work of the churches says that in "a random sample of nine 
federations and councils of churches in large cities there are thir ty-two 
commissions and committees dealing with these questions. More than two- 
thirds have committees or commissions on international or inter-racial re- 
lationships. A little less than one-half have similar committees or come 
missions on legislation or law enforcement, or else combine the two inter- 
ests wider single podiese One-third have committees on industrial rela- 
tions and there is one woman's department whose work centers in social 
feixicec®. 

Johnson points out that in a number of progressive communities are 
found well establisned social activities such as (1) church cooperation with 
social agencies and the community chests; (2) work for delinquents or de- 
pendents in courts or public institutions; (3) promotion of observance of 
days having social significance, such as Labor or Armistice Sundays; (4) 
promotion of social legislation; (5) agitation for law enforcement. in 


contrast with these best established social activities, the following il- 


Llustrate highly exceptional ones: (1) conduct of @ case conference for min- 


isters; (2) maintenance of a general amployment agency for church adherents; 
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(3) technical social research; (4) investigation and endorsement of 
social agencies appealing to the public for financial assistance; (5) 
maintenance of a rural life See ¢ 

In only a few instances do the federations concern themselves with 
a definite philosophy of social work. The Pittsourg Council and the Mass- 
schusetts Federation have in their propaganda "dealt energetically through 
the years with the principles of social Pe ee seems to be 
no such interest in this Sudy now as there was fifteen or twenty years ag0~- 
It is possible that this is due to the lack of an inspiring leadership such 
as Walter Rauschenbusch gave to the social movement of his day. As one looks 
over the field of religious leadership today there does not seem to be any 
one who has taken the place of Rauschenbusch. He had the advantage of being 
a pioneer in a new movement but he also possessed those peculiar qualities 
of popular leadership and a magnetic personality that made him an outstand- 
ing figure. Since his time we have passed through a period of economic pros— 
perity that dulled our interest in the particularly economic emphasis which 


was his. Furthermore the religious world has peen particularly concerned 


with the problems incident to the war and the efforts to establish permanent 


peace among the nations. 


Here and there, in the larger cities, are found churches of the justi- 
tutional type which provide 4 variety of social activity beyond the custom 


ary recreational program. Such a church is Trinity Center in San Francisco 


where three denominations have pooled their resources in an aggressive com- 


munity service program. They have several clinics at present and expect to 


add others later. One of the needs felt most by such churches is in psychistry. 


With the new sources of helpfulness made available through psychiatric clinics 


much can be done to supplement the spiritual work of the church. Often min- 


asters do not understand the use of the psychiatric methods and in marital 


and other troubles may often attempt to moralize rather than to analyze. 
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Much can be done for the pedce and happiness of families by os aaa eae 
the help that modern science offers in this direction. Trinity center, exrects 
to work through a visiting nurses association and ietiat service of that type 
for its constituency. It now conducts a well baby clinic and provides infor- 
mational service to mothers. Not many churches are equipped to enter the 
field of actual technical social work. 

For most churches the way of helpfulness in these lines lies in an in- 
telligent cooperation with the existing social service agencies of the com- 
munity. In the section on family life we stressed the necessity of the min- 
ister’'s cooperation with family case workers in dealing with family problems, 
even of members of his own parish. It is equally important that the pastor 
acquaint himself with the entire field of social work. It may be of real 
help to him to know the officers and judge in the probation courts. Cer- 
tainly they will appreciate his friendly assistance. Johnson, in the book 
from which we have been quoting, tells of the methods of social work co- 
operation in use in cities like Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburg and elsewhere 
where the Federations employ trained social workers especially in the field 
of child care. In Pittsburg the plan has been perfected to the point where 
a careful division between boys’! and girls’ work is made and where definite 
church contacts are made wherever the case worker finds it possible. In this 
way the resources of the church relationship and definite spiritual aid sup- 
plements the customary social work done. Only a few church Federations have 
evolved definite and elaborate plans of this type. 

There is @ popular notion that churches should keep out of politics, but 
they have profoundly influenced progressive and humane legislations in a good 
many statese Laws having to do with social sins, int emperance, industrial 
wrongs, etce have won the sympathy and cooperation of the church and she has 


often played an important part in the passage of socially beneficial legis- 
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lation. The Anti-Saloon League, which has been so important a factor in 
the Prohibition situation, is practically speaking an organization of the 
church. Just now a leading religious journal is conducting 2 vigorous cam 
paign on behalf of clean and wholesome motion pictures and in the process 
is bringing forth some disturbing facts in relation to the motion picture 
industry and its influence upon the behavior of children. 

Dre George Be Mangold, a sociologist of national note, in a study made 
in 1917 of the City of 5t. Louis, says concerning the social work of the 
churches; ‘On the whole the philanthropic work of the Protestant churches 
is not satisfactory, although this is not to be wnderstood as applying to 
the greater part of wnat is being done by the various churches. The relief 
work is done in a haphazard manner, with little appreciation of the value of 
the trained worker. The method is not constructive, but is usually remedial 
in character. There is still too much talk about expenses of administration 
and small amounts given for relief, when the trained social worker well knows 
that relief represents the lowest form of charity, and that the best method 
consists in developing character and helping to make men self-sustaining 
without giving them material aid... the churches have not systematically 
studied the needs of the city but have merely hit upon certain forms of ser- 
vice without correlating them with others." x 

What Dr. Mangold found true of St. Louis in 1917 may still be true to 
a large degree in most American cities in 1930. Since the St. Louis report 
was written an important factor has been introduced into the social work pro- 
e of the larger cities in the country and most 


gram in all except two or thre 


of the cities of moderate Size That has been the organization of the Com- 


munity Chest. The organization of a Community Chest tends to bring about a 


very close relationship among the social work agencies supported by voluntary 


contributions. Then, because voluntary and tax-supported philanthropy are so 
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closely related, there is usually an interlocking of the work through the 
Social Service Exchange, Councils of Social Work, etc. This movement has 
tended to relieve the churches of much of their direct responsibility in 
“the financing of social work. Even the Y. M. C, A. and the Y. We C. A. Be 
longer look to the church for its immediate support, but it comes rather 
through the Chest than directly from the churches. This has resulted in 
the Y. Me and Y. W. C. A. groups identifying themselves more and more with 
social work and their executives often regard themselves at least as much 
social workers as religious workers. 

With a diminishing of responsibility it is very easy for the churches 
to relax their interest in these enterprises. This is actually happening in 
some situations and certain churches show an indifferent attitude toward the 
work of the Chest agencies. The Community Chest faces a difficult task in 
that it includes in its membership all types of organizations and is subject 
to criticism from many angles. It is extremely sensitive to criticism as it 
-depends upon the good will of the public and the popularity of its work to 
maintain its support. It needs the friendly cooperation of the church leaders 
and usually it counts among its strongest workers men and womeh trained in 
Under theChest plan of operation it is not difficult for church 


church work. 


leaders to acquaint themselves with the entire field of social endeavor in 


their community. 
In an editorial in the Christian Century of several years ago, the lead- 


ers of a certain denomination were characterized as**"tired radicals’ who have 


sacrificed the delights of heroic combat for the pleasures of the philosopher's 


Chairecee There are hardly more than a score of men in the entire church in 


America wao are really feared by the forces which are intent upon maintaining 


87 
the status quo. 


The editor thinks this my be due in part to "the tyranny of pew over 
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pulpit in America which is not paralleled in other Protestant nations 
and which only the stoutest heart can defy".®® 

Four years ago Dr. Paul Douglass completed a careful survey of the 
“religious life of Springfield, Massachusetts. Speaking of his findings, 
he say &: mTt may be Said with somecolor of justification that the survey 
shows Protestantism in Springfield to be an organized religious movement 
of doubtful success with incoherent and inefficient units working with poor 
command of the facts, and deficient in moral qualities that lie under insti- 
tutional strength; that the churches are illogically related to the city 
geographically, having only one common principle consistently followed, 
namely, to get as far as possible from the socially undesirable areas. 

The best interpretation which the survey can put upon the situation 1s that 
Springfield Protestantism has a fighting chance.” 

This rather depressing picture of Springfield might be mistaken for 
most any other American city with here and there a possible exception. We 
have moved a great deal further in our thinking along the lines of social 
gospel than we have in our wactice. The task that seems to present the 
challenge to the church of ow day is to catch up in social practice with 
our widely accepted theoriss. If the contention of Ellwood and others that 
the Christian Church can only be saved by a revitalizing of her life through 
the medium of the social gospel is true there is hope for her. 

Commenting upon the Springfield report the editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury says: "We may console ourselves with the thought that 

‘While the tired waves, vainly preaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain; 
Far back in creek and jnlets making 
Come silent flooding in the main.’ 
Itmay be that underneath the surface of religious life the emphasis in Chris- 


tian ethics is gradually and imperceptibly shifting until some day we will 
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awaken to discover that we have @ church with the amibition of conquer— 
ing the whole of life in the name of Christ. But we confess that we see 
waves without evidence of tide at the present time. At least the tide 
waters have Na the marks left by previous floods upon the sands 
of the shore." 

This may seem a gloomy statement but it is expressive of the sense 
of disappointment that is felt by many socially minded Christians today. 
fhe bright promise of the early period of the social movement has not been 
as fully realized as we had the right to expect. The fact that the Federal 
Council and the major denominations recognize the social problems which the 
churches are called to face is encouraging but the failure to secure the co- 
operation of many individual churches and members suggests the macnitude 

/ 
of the effort required to achieve a really socialized religion in America. 
The church knows the way. The path has been blazed by a glorious company 
of stout-hearted pioneers. Whether she has the courage to walk in that way 
remains to be seen. There are many who confidently feel that it is in this 
direction that the church must seek its own salvation. Her worth and per- 
manence in community life will be tested by her capacity to enter with under- 
standing and sympathy, and with the methods of modern sociology ,upon the con~ 
struction of a social order that shall demonstrate the possibilities of Chris- 


tianity as a "way of life" practicable in the society of the modern worlde 
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Periodical Literature 


files of the following periodicals contain frequent and valuable 


articles upon the subject of the thesis; 
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WORLD TOMORROW 

SURVEY 

JOURNAL OF RELIGION 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

FEDERAL COUNCIL BULIGTIN 

LABOR REVIEW 

MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


major denominations maintain commissions upon social phases of religion. 
publications are valuable (F. Ernest Johmson in his volume THE SOCIAL 


WORK OF THE CHURCHES lists these commissions and their publications. ) 
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